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STORIED GRAVES. 


SHELLEY has said of ‘the grave of Keats outside 
the walls of Rome that ‘it would almost make 
one in love with death to be buried in so sweet 
a spot.’ But in our own ‘north countrie’ there 
are nooks as sweet where the dead rest under 
the shining sun and the sighing wind, and where 
the living, sometimes, when the heart is heavy 
and the eyes ache with unshed tears, might 
almost wish to lie. Among such places one 
remembers the silent pine-circled oval of Cul- 
loden, where, in the green trench-lines, traceable 
yet amid the white heather, so many gallant men 
of the clans were laid; the fair flower-sprinkled 
hollow among the castle rocks at Stirling, where, 


overlooking the tourney-ground of the ancient 


Stuart kings, two martyr sisters are remembered ; 
and the little mountain graveyard at the foot 
of Loch Voil, in Balquhidder, where, under that 
rude carved stone at the doorway of the little 
roofless kirk, rest the ashes of ‘the bold Rob 
Roy.’ 

Little, perhaps, does it matter to the dead in 
what place they are laid; and the dim church- 
yard in the city’s heart where, amid the traffic 
of the surrounding streets, a single footstep only 
wanders sometimes among the graves, possesses 
a certain poetry of its own. But few who have 
the choice would ask for such a resting-place ; 
and to him whose childish days have been spent 
among the scented clover-fields or by the ever- 
speaking sea, such a spot can seem no place of 
rest. When the last still shadows are falling, 
and the voices of friends are growing fainter in 
the ear, the heart goes wistfully back to the 
sunny paths of long ago, and the wearied dreamer 
would fain be laid for his last long sleep under 
the edge of the moth-haunted woods or within 
hearing of the rushing foam. 

Where the sun might shine and the sea-spray 
fall was the wish of Montague Stanley, actor 
and painter, for the place of his long rest ; and 
few have been so fortunate in the fulfilment 
of their desire. He had been an actor in the 


Edinburgh Theatre Royal, and had known all the 
stir of that exciting life—the glitter of the foot- 
lights, and the thrill and thunder of theatrical 
applause; but the weariness, the unsatisfaction 
of the stage-artist’s life had fallen upon him, 
and, forsaking the boards, he had sought happi- 
ness, like many another saddened soul, in gentle 
deeds among the rustic poor. Amid the soothing 
influences of wild and fair nature he made his 
home, and, when his time eame, amid these 
soothing influences he sought to be laid asleep. 
And still, outside the sunny wall of the little 
kirk at Ascog, in Bute, on its tiny peninsula 
washed by the firth’s clear waters, may be seen 


his quiet grave. 


Many of the most suggestive grave-places of 
the north are to be found in the Highlands. 
Overhung by the silver birch and the scented 
brier, haunted by the perfume of bog-myrtle 
from the moors and wild mint from the glens, 
with no sound about them but the bleat of the 
far-off sheep, and no signs of human life in 
sight but the blue peat-smoke curling upward 
from some mountain shieling—most peaceful, 
perhaps, of earthly spots to-day, they are yet 
reminiscent of more ‘strange, unhappy, far-off 
things’ than history will ever record; and it 
is impossible to forget that the dust below was 
hot-hearted once with all the fierce loves and 
hates which are the especial heritage of the 
Celtic race. Frequently these tranquil resting- 
places are situated on remote islands. There 
the tombs of the dead were least likely to be 
desecrated by the foes of the living, and there a 
silence and solitude were found most in keeping 
with the sleep of the dead. Of these island 
graveyards a typical instance remains on Inch 
Buidhe in the Dochart at Killin. It is a place 
which once seen is not likely to be forgotten. 
The rocky island itself is coffin-shaped ; and on 
its centre, under the shadows of ancient Scots 
firs, in a little square enclosure with mossy walls 
and quaint carved gateway, rest the ashes of the 
clan Macnab. A bridge over the Dochart at the 
spot now affords access to the island ; but before 
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this was built, Inch Buidhe must have been 
difficult enough to reach, and the graves, there- 
fore, so far free from disturbance. Many a story 
of these Macnabs has been handed down by 
tradition; but the most characteristic is that 
which accounts for the peculiar device to be 
noticed here on more than one of the tombstones. 
This is a severed head; and it was long, and 
probably still remains, the armorial cognisance 
of the clan. Every Highlander on Loch Tay- 
side knows the story—how the district for years 
had been molested by a band of marauders 
named Macneish, who made their home on an 
island impossible of access in a loch among the 
neighbouring mountains. At last one night, when 
Macnab’s sons were sitting round the fire dis- 
cussing gloomily their ill success in apprehending 
the bandits, their father came in with the laconic 
words: ‘The nicht’s the nicht if the lads were 
the lads!’ To this the young men made no 
reply, but, with the terrible ‘Smooth John’ at 
their head, got up one after another and went 
out. In the gray of the morning they returned. 
The old chief was still sitting by the fire, when 
‘Smooth John’ placed the Macneish’s head upon 
the table before him with the significant utter- 
ance: ‘The nicht’s the nicht and the lads are 
the lads! To effect their purpose they had 
carried a boat from Loch Tay all the way 
over the mountains—an almost unparalleled 
feat; and crossing by this means to the island, 
had surprised the marauders under the effects 
of a convoy of liquor they had just secured. 
The only man still sensible, it is said, had been 
old Macneish himself, and when he saw strangers 
approaching on the island he began to shake 
He called out to them, however, to 
For answer he was asked 
‘I would 


with fear. 
know who they were. 
whom he would be most afraid to see. 
be afraid for no man, he replied, ‘if it were 
not Smooth John Macnab.’—‘ It’s well you may 
fear Smooth John Macnab,’ returned the other, 


‘for it’s him you’re speaking to” And with 
that he despatched him. 

On a summer afternoon, when the still sun- 
shine is making Inch Buidhe a veritable ‘ Yellow 
Island,’ its tranquil seclusion may make it seem 
a strange place for the preservation of such a 
legend. It is on a night of late autumn, when 
the storm roars terrific through the pines over- 
head, and the Dochart is thundering down among 
its rocky ledges on every side, that one can best 
understand the spirit of those who sleep there 
under the fern. 

A spot of similar sort is the graveyard on Inch 
Cailliach, in Loch Lomond. 
thickets of birch and thorn, with no sounds about 
it but the hum of flies, the occasional twitter of 
a bird, and the murmur of the blue loch on the 
island shore below, no fairer nook could be found 
for a poet’s musings. Here once, tradition says, 
stood a nunnery, remembered yet in the island’s 
name, as the monastery once existing on the other 
side of the loch is remembered in the name Inch 
Tavanach, the isle of monks. Many a weary 
heart, doubtless, long ago found its last refuge 
here, and many a strange and pitiful story lies 
forgotten with the dust under these crumbling 
stones. In later days the spot contained the 
church of the neighbouring parish of Cailliach, 
now known as Buchanan ; and the clansmen had 


Deep hid among | 


to ferry themselves over the narrow strait at 
Balmaha in order to attend worship. The bell 
of the little kirk, however, has long since ceased 
to ring its summons over the water, and the 
grassy island paths are trodden now only by 
occasional wandering feet. A downfallen and 
mossy dike remains the only guard to the brier- 
grown graves, and where the surpliced choir once 
chanted its human hymns of praise, is heard 
to-day the twitter of chaflinch and wren, happy 
over their fluttering young. Not altogether for- 
| gotten, nevertheless, is the ancient resting-place, 
and tumbled and broken as are many of the 
time-worn stones, they have still the reverent 
regard of many a simple soul, Here in bygone 
days many of the Macgregors from the neigh- 
| bouring hills were laid, and yearly to the present 
time a pilgrimage of the Macgregor clansmen 
/is made to the spot. But the strength of the 
| clan-spirit still existing could not be better illus- 
(trated than by a circumstance related of the 
place not many years ago. Some neighbouring 
| farmer, it seems, had proposed to turn one of the 
| remaining tombstones to account for the purposes 
| of a kitchen hearth. As chance had it, the stone 
‘covered the grave of a Macgregor, and presently 
the proposal, getting abroad, came to the ears of 
a descendant of that clan. Such an indignity 
| to the tomb of his kin of course no son of Alpine 
| was likely to brook; but the method taken to 
prevent this particular desecration savoured some- 
what of the spirit of the clan’s more heroic days. 
Furbishing up an antique dirk and broadsword, 
the man mounted guard himself over the stone, 
and is said actually to have slept on it, armed 
in this fashion, night after night for full six 
weeks. 

Ballad and song have bequeathed an interest 
of their own to more than one otherwise un- 
thought-of grave-place throughout the country. 
Among these may be remembered that church- 
yard amid the smoke of Greenock overlooking 
the Firth of Clyde, where rest the ashes of High- 
land Mary, the fair gentle creature so tenderly 
enshrined in the heart and verse of Burns; as 
well as the quiet green corner by the kirk 
door at Wendling, in Ayrshire, where the way- 
farer reads the lyric name of the poet’s Mary 
Morison. 

Less known, perhaps, to the wanderer is a gray 
spot on the mountain side above St Mary’s Loch 
on the Border. Only a low mound remains there 
now to mark the site of the once famous St 
Mary’s Kirk, and seldom, indeed, does the tourist 
coaching past on the road below give a second 
thought to the lonely enclosure of graves. Yet 
hither the feet of Scott and Hogg and Words- 
worth have made pilgrimage in their time, and 
hither always will turn the pitying thoughts 
of the readers of ancient folk-song. Here it is 
that the lovers lie buried whose story is told in 
one of the most famous of the ballads of 
Yarrow. 

Who knows the beginnings of that old-world 
story? What were the circumstances which led 
to the flight of these luckless lovers? Was it a 
feud of Border Capulets and Montagues? The 
tragedy, indeed, has some faint likeness to the 
sad old Italian tale. No one can tell now even 
the name of the ballad’s hero; and ‘Lord 
William’ rides through the dim pages of the 
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past with no other lustre about him than the 
romance of his fatal love-errand. No one knows, 
either, the name of the ballad writer: he is 
immortal only in his song. But clear as action 
itself every reader sees the picture—early morn- 
ing in the Douglas Glen ; the maid, sweet flower 
of the mighty Douglas blood, stealing tearfully 
down to her lover under the walls of the gray 
old castle ; the moment of hesitation between 
desire and duty, and then, love conquering all, 
the flight— 


He’s mounted her on a milk-white steed, 
And himself on a dapple gray, 

With a bugelet horn hung down by his side, 
And lightly they rode away. 


Presently the pursuit, the slaying of the seven 
bold brothers, and the wounding of the father, 
followed by the discovery of Lord William’s hurt 
in the staining of the stream at which he stooped 
to drink—all stand clear out against the curtain 
of the past. Then the pitiful death of the lovers 
that night, he of his hurt, and she of a broken 
heart, needs no modern pen to touch it to sadness 
or to make it more distinct. Here, at anyrate, 
among the graves of St Mary’s Kirk, it is said 
they were laid; and here, these hundreds of 
years, have come the readers of the old-world 
tale to muse above their dust. 

Scotland is full of spots like these, where the 
story of the past, like a flower that has withered, 
sheds a faint sweet fragrance yet upon the air ; 
and here it is pleasant to linger sometimes, apart 
from the whirl of busy life, to catch some breath 
of a half-forgotten atmosphere, and to recall, it 
may be, something of the ‘tender grace of a day 
that is dead,’ 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 
CHAPTER XXXIIIL—A TRAGEDY. 


How long it was before I fell asleep I cannot 
say. The humming of the wake racing away 
close outside was noisy; the light cargo in the 
steerage creaked and strained, and the thump of 
the rudder was frequent, and sometimes startling. 
I was aroused by a continuous knocking on the 
bulkhead. It was pitch-dark, despite a small 
sliding dance of stars in the porthole glass, I 
thought the knocking was upon my door, and 
cried out: ‘What is it?’ It did not cease; and 
gathering by this time that it proceeded from the 
bulkhead that divided the cabins, I jumped out 
of my bunk and beat upon the boards to let Miss 
Temple know I heard her. 

I called; but thongh I caught her voice, I 
could not distinguish her utterance. I had 
turned in partially clothed, and groping my way 
to the door, stepped forth and knocked upon 
her cabin. The handle was touched and I was 
sensible that the girl’s door was ajar. 

‘Are you there, Mr Dugdale ?? 

‘Yes. What is the matter?’ 

‘Did not you hear a pistol-shot ?? 

‘No, I cried. : 

‘I am certain a firearm has been discharged,’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘Stay a bit, said I. ‘I will see if anything is 
wrong, and let you know.’ 


After some groping, I succeeded in lighting 
the candle in my lantern; and then slipping on 
my shoes, I made for the hatch ladder, which 
I was able to see by leaving my cabin door 
open. I entered the cuddy and listened. The 
lamp had been extinguished; but a sort of 
spectral illumination of stars and white water 
came sifting through the skylight and the port- 
holes and the little windows in the cuddy front, 
and I was able to determine the outline of 
objects. All was right in this interior, so far 
as I could tell. I listened; but not so much 
as a footfall sounded upon the upper deck, not 
a note of human voice or movement of men 
forward. The barque was sweeping through the 
seas bravely, and the atmosphere of the cuddy 
was vibratory with the resonant cries of the 
wind up aloft. 

I made for the cuddy door and looked out ; 
nothing stirred on the quarter-deck that ran 
pallid into the impenetrable shadow past the 
waist. I returned to the companion steps, which 
I mounted, and stood in the hatch a moment 
or two, There was nobody on the poop saving 
the man at the helm. I stepped over to him 
and said: ‘Where’s the captain it 

‘He’s gone below,’ he answered; ‘he told 
me he wouldn't be long.’ 

‘When did he leave the deck ?’ 

‘Seven or eight minutes ago, belike.’ 

‘Did you hear a noise just now that resembled 
a pistol-shot?’ I inquired. 

‘No, sir,’ he answered. ‘But who’s to hear 
anything atop of this here shindy of wind and 
water ?? 

‘That’s true,’ I exclaimed. ‘I doubt if the 

noise will have meant more than a fall of some- 
thing below. It is the lady who heard the 
sound, and I’ve just stepped up to see what 
it might mean. It’s to be hoped the captain 
won't linger. This is not a breeze in which 
to leave a ship in charge of her helmsman 
only.’ 
And indeed the little craft wanted too much 
watching on the part of the fellow to suffer 
him to talk or to permit of my calling off his 
attention from his duty. I resolved to wait, 
that there might be some sort of lookout kept 
whilst the captain stayed below. 

Five minutes passed, but the captain did not 
make his appearance. The sound that Miss 
Temple had heard was beginning to work an 
ugly fancy in my mind. I stepped aft to the 
wheel. 

‘Did the captain tell you why he was going 
below ? 

‘No, sir,’ was the answer. ‘He’d been stand- 
ing for about a quarter of an hour stock still ; 
then he comes soddenly in a sort o’ run to 
the binnacle, takes a look at the card, and says: 
“Keep her as she goes; nothing off: see to it! 
I shan’t be long.” That was all, 

At that instant the wind breezed up in a 
gust that came in a long howl over the weather 
rail, and the little vessel bowed down to: it 
till the smother alongside looked to be up to 
the covering-board. 

‘No use waiting for the captain,’ said I, made 
desperate by irritable anxiety ; ‘we shall have 
the masts out of her if we don’t mind our eye ;’ 
and running forward, I shouted at the top 
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of Ad voice: ‘Lay aft and haul up the main- 
sail !’ 

In a moment the watch came tumbling aft 
out of the darkness forward. Their manner of 
rushing gave me to know that they had been 
standing by for the order to shorten sail, and 
were wondering why it had not been given 
sooner. 

‘Furl it, lads,’ I shouted, ‘when you ’ve hauled 
it up; but first get your maintopgallant stay- 
sail hauled down. I must find out what has 
become of the captain.’ 

Without losing another moment, I ran into 
the cuddy and knocked upon the door of 
the captain’s cabin. No answer was returned. 
I knocked again, thundering with my fist ; then 
tried the handle, and found the door locked. 
‘Good God!’ thought I, ‘the man has shot 
himself. That will be the meaning of the 
sound that Miss Temple heard.’ As I turned 
for a momeni, utterly at a loss how to act, 
the girl rose through the hatch close to where 
I stood. She held in her hand the lantern I 
had left alight in my berth. 

‘What has happened?’ she cried. 

‘I have no notion as yet, I responded ; 
‘but I fear the captain has shot himself. Let 
me take that lantern from you.’ 

I swiftly hitched it by its laniard to a hook 
in a stanchion, noticing as I did so that she 
had completely dressed herself. 

‘Remain here for the present, will you?’ I 
went on. ‘I must go on deck—there is no 
one to give orders to the men.’ 

I ran up the steps, and perceived the shadowy 
shapes of the seamen ascending the shrouds 
to lay out upon the main yard. 

‘Who is that there? I called, observing a 
dark figure standing near the main hatch. 

‘ Me—Wilkins, sir.’ 

‘Jump forward, Wilkins,’ I shouted, ‘and call 
Mr Lush. Tell him I want him aft—that I’m 
afraid something serious has happened ; in fact, 
rout up all hands, We shall be having to reef 
down shortly.’ 

I re-entered the cuddy, where the candle end 
burning in the lantern made but a wretched 
light. Close beside it, in such radiance as it 
emitted, stool Miss Temple, white as stone, and 
her eyes wide and luminous with alarm. 

‘Is the vessel in danger?’ she asked. 

‘Oh dear, no,’ I replied ; ‘the breeze has fresh- 
ened considerably, and the men are shortening 
sail_—But this light is truly abominable. We 
shall require to be able to see clearly presently ;’ 
and with that I took out the candle and lighted 
the cabin lamp with it. 

‘I have been every moment expecting to see 
that door open, and fis figure creep out!’ said 
Miss Temple, pointing with a shudder, and 
without looking, towards the captain’s berth. 
‘Do you believe he has shot himself ?” 

To satisfy a small doubt that had arisen, I 
— once again over to the captain’s cabin 
and hammered loud and long upon the door, 
shouting out his name, and then trying the 
handle ; but to no purpose, 

‘For what new horrors are we reserved?’ cried 
Miss Temple. ‘Shall we ever escape with our 
lives? How much has been compressed within 
the last few days: the dead body on the wreck— 


the drowning of the poor lieutenant—the loss, 
perhaps, of Mr Colledge and the sailors in the 
man-of-war’s boat—and now this!’ she cried, 
bringing her hands to her face with a sudden 
convulsive, tearless sob; then looking at me she 
said : ‘If Captain Braine has killed himself, what 
is to follow ?’ 

‘Rio,’ I answered. ‘I shall carry the ship 
there straight. Thank God for such knowledge 
of navigation as I possess! I trust the captain 
may not have killed himself ; but if he has done 
so, it will make for our good. He was a mad- 
man, and it was impossible from hour to hour 
to be sure of his intentions.’ 

‘But, Mr Dugdale, there will be no head to the 
ship if the captain be dead. Who, then, is to 
control the crew—this crew of convicts and 
mutineers and—and ??—— 

‘It was a madman who drew that picture,’ said 
I. ‘I suspect he is as correct in his description 
of his crew as in his description of his treasure. 
The men are without a navigator; they can do 
nothing without me. If they are true Jacks, 
they are already sick of the voyage, and will be 
glad to have a port under their lee, with the 
promise of a jaunt ashore and fresh articles to 
sign on another ship’s capstan.’ 

We continued talking thus; presently the 
carpenter Lush entered the cabin * the cuddy 
door. 

‘What’s this about the capt’n, sir? 

As he spoke, I observed the glimmering faces 
of the crew, the whole body of them, leaving out 
the fellow at the wheel, crowding to take a peep 
through the cuddy windows and doorway. I saw 
Miss Temple glance with terror towards them ; 
but there was nothing more natural than that 
the fellows should desire to obtain all news of an 
event that concerned them so closely as the 
suicide of their captain. I repeated what little I 
knew to the carpenter, who at once stalked to 
the captain’s door and tried the handle for him- 
self, shaking it viciously. 

‘I suppose it’ll have to be broke open?’ he 
exclaimed, looking round. 

‘Certainly’ I answered, ‘and the sooner the 
better. This suspense is intolerable.’ 

‘I'll go forrards and get some tools,’ he said. 

He returned after a few minutes, and two sea- 
men accompanied him, one of them being Joe 
Wetherly. The others, heedless of all custom, 
in their devouring curiosity came shouldering one 
another into the cuddy, thrusting inch by inch 
to the centre of it, where they stood staring—a 
wild and rugged group, indeed, in that light; 
hairy breasts, naked, weather-darkened nervous 
arms liberally scored with blue devices, bare feet, 
gleaming eyes, sheath-knives on their hips—I 
could scarcely wonder that Miss Temple shrunk 
from them, and clung to my side with her hand 
in my arm! They did not need the character 
the captain had given them to make her do 
that ! 

Lush forced the door of the berth ; it flew open 
to a heavy blow, and I advanced to take a view 
of the interior, Miss Temple letting go of my 
arm with an exclamation, rather choosing to 
remain alone near the sailors than take a ee 4 
at the horror her imagination bodied forth. 
small bracket lamp was burning brightly. In 
the centre of the deck of the cabin lay the body of 
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Captain Braine. He was on his breast, his arms 
were outstretched, one leg was crooked, as though 
broken under the other. A pistol of a pattern 
somewhat similar to the one I had discovered in 
Mr Chicken’s locker lay beside his right 
hand. 

‘He has shot himself, as you said,’ exclaimed 
the carpenter in a hoarse note, and backing half 
a pace to the right. 

The crew had come shoving right to the very 
cabin door, and stood in a huddle, staring open- 
mouthed with a sort of groaning of exclamations 
breaking out from amongst them. 

‘A bad job this, sir,’ said Wetherly, looking 
round to me. 

The carpenter seemed to wait, as if he expected 
me to give directions. 

‘Better get the body into the bunk, Mr Lush,’ 
said I, ‘and cover it up for to-night.’ 

‘Ay, hide it as soon as ye will, Joe,’ exclaimed 
the carpenter; and as he said these words, I 
observed that he rolled his eyes with an expres- 
sion in them of keen and thirsty scrutiny over 
the cabin. 

Wetherly and the other man who had entered 
with him lifted the body, placed it in the bunk, 
and threw a blanket over it. We then quitted 
the cabin, leaving the lamp burning, though, I 
fancy, nobody noticed that but myself; and 
the carpenter put a little wedge of wood under 
the door to keep it shut. The sailors slowly 
walked away out on to the quarter-deck, casting 
inquisitive glances around them, and at Miss 
Temple, as they withdrew. The carpenter came 
to a stand at the table, and turning his surly 
face upon me, exclaimed in his deep-sea, bad- 
tempered voice : ‘ What’s to be done now?’ 

‘There’s nothing for it, I answered, ‘but to 
make for the nearest port, and Rio will be that.’ 

‘Ay; but that ain’t the question just at 
present,’ he exclaimed. ‘What | mean is, what’s 
the discipline agoing to be?” 

‘Why, of course,’ I exclaimed, ‘I must render 
all the assistance I possibly can. If the crew 
consent, I shall be happy to keep watch and 
watch with you. In any case, I’ll navigate the 
ship. Very fortunately, I can do so.’ 

‘It’ll be a matter for the crew,’ said he, talking 
with his eyes upon the deck and speaking after 
a pause. ‘To-morrow morning will be time 
enough to settle what’s to be done. I kep’ a 
lookout from eight to twelve to-night; and if 
you'll stand this here middle watch, I’ll be a 
relieving of ye at four; and arter breakfast, giving 
you time to get some sleep, I’ll call the crew aft, 
and we’ll see what they’ve got to say, now there 
ain’t neither mate nor capt’n left.’ 

‘But you’re the mate ; an acting second mate,’ 
I cried, sensible of an indefinable misgiving that 
grew rapidly into an emotion of cold and ‘heart- 
sickening consternation. 

‘I tell ye no, sir!’ he shouted; ‘I’m no 
second mate. I signed on as ship’s carpenter, 
and I’ve told ye so. Since Mr Chicken died, 
I’ve been treated by that man there ’—he pointed 
with a square forefinger to the cabin door— 
‘worse than any mongrel dog that eer a 
blunderbuss was brought to bear on. Me a 
second mate?’ He struck his breast in a sort 
of frenzy with his clenched fist and grinned 
in my face, 


‘Very well, said I, forcing a note of com- 
posure into my voice; ‘it is a mere detail of 
routine, which we can settle to-morrow, as you 
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‘All right,’ he exclaimed; and pulling his 
skin cap down over his head, he trudged on 
his rounded legs out of the cuddy. 

‘I must go on deck, Miss Temple,’ said I. 

She was eyeing me, as though speechless, 
when I addressed her. 

*T will accompany you,’ she exclaimed. 

‘No! It is out of the question.’ 

‘Why? she cried imperiously, with the irri- 
tability of dismay and dread in her manner. 

‘I shall be on deck till four. Such a spell of 
exposure it will be needless for you to undergo. 
You are perfectly safe in your cabin.’ 

‘How dare you ask me to return to that 
horrible lonely part of the ship?’ she cried with 
wrath and alarm brilliant in her eyes. 

‘Then take some rest upon that locker there.’ 

‘You ask me to remain here alone with the 
dead body close to in that cabin ?’ 

‘Miss Temple,’ said I firmly, ‘if you decline 
to return to your cabin, you will at least oblige 
me by staying in this cuddy. I have no time 
to reason with you. You must obey me, if you 
please. Give me your hand.’ She extended it, 
and I conducted her to the sofa locker, on 
which I gently but resolutely compelled her to 
seat herself. ‘You can rest here with perfect 
safety,’ I went on. ‘I am astonished that a 
woman of your spirit should find anything to 
render you uneasy, in the face of the real diffi- 
culties which confront us, in the neighbourhood 
of a harmless corpse. I can command a view 
of you and of this interior through that sky- 
light. But you must not come on deck.’ 

She watched me in a motionless posture with 
an air of haughty resentment upon her lips, 
to which a kind of awe in her gaze gave the 
lie. I left her, and had my foot upon the 
companion steps, when a thought occurred to 
me. Going to the door of the captain’s berth, 
I withdrew the wedge, and entered and so 
up the pistol that lay upon the deck. It was 
a heavy single-barrelled concern, but a firearm 
all the same, and I thrust it into my breast. 
I perceived no materials for loading it; but 
I had what was necessary in that way below ; 
and now I was possessed, as I did not doubt, 
of the only two pistols in the ship. 

I extinguished the lamp, wedged the door 
afresh, and responding to Miss Temple’s appeal- 
ing stare with a smile, I went on deck. 

Vhat a midnight watch was that! I was 
sick at heart, and miserable with misgiving. 
My distrust of the carpenter, a feeling that 
had all along possessed me, was strong even to 
a conviction that he was equal to the acting 
of a hellish part, and that being free, and at 
the head, so to speak, of a gang of men, of 
whom one only—I mean Wetherly—seemed 
worthy of confidence, he might be presently 
hatching some plot of deadly menace to Miss 
Temple and me. There should have been 
nothing to particularly disturb me in this sus- 
picion, for enough lay in the captain’s death to 
account for the men keeping awake and talking ; 
still, the belief that the sailors were conversing 
in their gloomy little sea parlour, with Lush’s 
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growling tongue sulkily active amongst them, 
greatly increased my uneasiness. 

I continued to pace the deck, keeping a close 
eye upon the ship, with watchful regard also 
of the compass, for every hour of this sailing 
was bringing us by so many miles nearer to the 
South American seaboard. Shortly before two 
o'clock, on looking through the skylight, I 
observed Miss Temple lying back upon the 
cushion ,of the locker in a sound sleep. Her 
hat was upon her knees, her cheek was pillowed 
upon her arm; thus she rested in sideways 
posture. Whilst I stood looking at her, as at 
a picture of a beautiful sleeping woman framed 
in the square of the skylight, and touched with 
the soft illumination of the oil-lamp swinging 
hard by her couch, a man struck four bells on 
the forecastle, and a minute or two later the 
dark figure of a seaman came along to leeward 
to relieve the wheel. I waited a little, and then 
stepped to the binnacle under pretence of in- 
specting the card. 

‘Are the watch below up forward?’ said I. 

‘All hands are awake,’ he answered, and I 
recognised him by his voice, though I could 
not discern his features. He was a young sailor 
named Forrest, a fellow I had often taken 
notice of for the elastic suppleness of his body, 
the peculiar swing of his walk, an amazing 
agility aloft, and an air of mutinous impu- 
dence in his manner of going about any job 
he might be put to. 

‘I suppose they have been talking about the 
captain’s death?’ said I. 


‘They’ve been talking of a many things,’ | 
he responded with a sort of chuckle in his | 


voice, as though he had been drinking. 

‘Is Mr Lush among them ?’ 

‘Oh, ay.’ 

‘Well, keep your luff,’ said I: ‘she’s a couple 
of points off & course as it is.’ 

‘Her course for where?’ said the man. 

‘For Rio,’ I answered. 

He made no answer, and I resumed my 
pacing of the planks, 


THE BLOSSOM AND THE BEE. 


FLOWERS are the most accessible of all Nature’s 
treasures. These alone of all her beautiful gifts 
to man she bestows ungrudgingly. Earth guards 
with jealous care her ores of silver and gold deep 


hidden in the rocky vaults. Sentinel-like, ever | 


wakeful, the restless tides of ocean pace to and 
fro, keeping watch over shells of pearl and over 
fans and flutes of white and pink coral, fearful 
lest the eye of man behold them. Thus frugal 
of her precious things, Nature freely gives us 
flowers. It is their mission to please, and they 
seem to vie with each other, as though every 
bright cluster aspired to be the cynosure of neigh- 
bouring eyes and the observed of all observers. 
With that vanity peculiar to his species, man 
readily accepts this as a compliment exclusively 
intended for himself, forgetting that from strange 
corners other eyes than his are looking out upon 
the world. Flowers have other admirers than 
mankind, more devoted, whose appreciation of 


the blossom is untainted by any lurking impa- 
tience for the fruit that is to follow. The end 
for which flowers exist cannot be simply the 
gratification they are fitted to afford to human 
senses, for on this nosegay theory we cannot 
explain the marvellous mechanism observed in a 
great many flowers. Neither on this view can 
we account for the existence of a large class of 
| flowers which are neither brightly coloured nor 
pag scented. Some of this class, indeed, emit 
an extremely disagreeable odour. The circum- 
| stance, then, that flowers minister to human plea- 
sure cannot be regarded as affording a sufficient 
reason for their existence. 

The honey at least might remind us of other 
creatures quite as deeply interested in flowers as 
man; indeed, the bee is much better entitled 
to claim the flowers as its own than we are. 
They afford us pleasure; but the insect they 
supply with food. To mankind, flowers are a 
luxury; to insects, a necessity. Not only so, 
but the shape of the flower oftens bears an 
obvious relation to the insects by which it is 
frequented. This adaptation is well seen in 
the common primrose. The broad brim of the 
yellow corolla of this flower forms a convenient 
platform on which the insect can stand while 
inserting its proboscis into the flower-tube to 
draw up the honey. In the primrose, clover, and 
other tubular flowers, there is an evident relation 
between the length of the bee’s proboscis and 
the depth of the flower-tube. Some bell-flowers, 
again, are just large enough to admit a bee; while 
the corolla of the dead nettle fits the insect’s body 
with the exactness of a glove. That the exem- 
plary diligence of the bee should meet with an 
appropriate acknowledgment in the shape of a 
store of sweets is a view that harmonises very 
well with our natural ideas of the fitness of 
things. There are, however, many facts opposed 
to the theory that flowers exist for the benefit of 
insects. 

One of the most obvious characteristics of 
flowers is their transitory and fleeting nature. 
How short-lived the blossom in comparison even 
with the leaf! In general, a few days is all the 
length of time a blossom can retain its freshness, 
and in some cases the flower fades within a few 
hours of its expansion. The frequent allusions 
of the poets show how deeply the popular imagi- 
nation is impressed by this evanescent character ; 
and when due allowance has been made for this, 
the inadequacy of the notion that flowers exist 
for the sake of insects becomes apparent. Again, 
there is the scanty supply of nectar, the great 
labour involved in its collection, the total absence 
in some flowers of honey or other inducement, 
the deception practised upon insects by others, 
not to speak of those exceptional cases where the 
insect is subjected to rather strange treatment. 
One of the Rubiacee rather unceremoniously 
shuts the door in its visitor’s face; Aristolochia, 
Arum, and Ceropejia imprison their guests for a 
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time; bees escape half-drowned from the in- 
voluntary bath to which they are subjected by 
the gigantic flowers of the orchid Coryanthes ; the 
flowers of the milkwort and periwinkle tar and 
feather their callers; various small flies, unable 
to escape, are starved to death in the lip of Cypri- 
pedium ; and some of the Aroids are even said 
to poison their visitors. 

Although, then, flowers do furnish certain 
classes of insects with food, this cannot be the 
end for which they exist. It may indeed be 
accepted as a general axiom that no organism 
possesses any organ exclusively for the benefit of 
another. A flower must, therefore, be of some 
service to the plant by which it is produced. If 
we regard flowers as existing simply for the 
benefit of insects, we leave altogether unexplained 
the connection between flower and fruit. But 
why should the blossom always precede the fruit? 
What is to prevent the fruit from appearing 
before the flower, and how does a display of 
flourish affect the productiveness of a tree? It 
was shown by Grew in 1676 that when the pollen 


falls on the stigma of a flower the pistil is stimu- | 
lated, and begins to develop into fruit. In 171], | 
Geoffroy remarked that the embryo never appears | 
in the seed until the anthers have shed their | 
pollen. He also proved that if the stamens be | 
removed from maize its seeds do not ripen. 
Fertilisation, or the application of the pollen to | 
the stigma, was thus shown to be essential in | 
order to a flower’s yielding fruit. Bees visiting | 
flowers get dusted with pollen, and frequently | 
leave some of it adhering to the stigmas. In this 
way they become unconscious agents in effecting 
fertilisation. Towards the close of last century | 
the German naturalist Sprengel discovered that 
many flowers are quite incapable of effecting 
their own fertilisation without the intervention | 
of insects. The accuracy of Sprengel’s observa- 
tion can be easily verified. One of the first of | 
our garden shrubs to put forth its blossoms is | 
the flowering currant. Its flowers are much fre- | 
quented by bees and other insects, and in ordi- 
nary circumstances the plant produces berries in 
abundance. With a view to exclude insects from 
the flowers, the present writer on one occasion 
covered several of the newly-opened blosscins 
of this bush with muslin. In the course of a 
week or two it was noticed that the protected 
flowers continued fresh and bright, while their 
unprotected neighbours were almost all withered. 
Later on, an abundant crop of berries was appa- 
rent on all the exposed branches which had been 
visited by bees, while not a single berry appeared 
on any of those from which insects had been 
excluded by the muslin. 

The relative position of the organs of the 
flower often renders spontaneous fertilisation im- 
possible. In others, the anthers and stigmas do 
not ripen at the same time, so that self-fertilisa- 
tion is impossible, as occurs in Geranium, Cam- 
panula, oa Epilobium, where the stigmas do not 
expand until the pollen has almost all been 
removed from the flower. Neither can self- 
fertilisation take place when the stamens and 
pistils are produced in different flowers. The 
male and female flowers are produced on the 


oak, birch, burr-reed, begonia, box, atriplex, 
amaranthus, &c.; but in the cucumber, bryony, 
pink, mistletoe, crowberry, hop, hemp, poplar, 
willow, dog’s-mereury, sorrel, and nettle, the 
stamens and pistils grow on separate plants 
Certain flowers are also known to be absolutely 
sterile if fertilised with their own pollen. But 
though the fact that cross-fertilisation occurs 
was long known, it was Darwin who first clearly 
perceived the superiority of this method over 
self-fertilisation. In his work on the Fertilisation 
of Orchids, Darwin expressed his conviction that 
‘Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilisation.” In 
the first instance, this was merely an inference 
based on the experience of stock-raisers, who have 
long been familiar with the evil effects of close 
interbreeding on their cattle. We can conceive 
of no nearer relationship than that of the organs 
in the same flower. If, therefore, the degeneration 
caused by close interbreeding be apparent any- 
where, it ought to be in the case of self-fertilised 
flowers. And this is just what we find. Darwin 
experimented with a large number of flowers, 
and found almost invariably that the seedlings 
obtained from crossed seeds were taller and more 
vigorous than those produced by self-fertilised 
seeds. The results obtained with a species of 
convolvulus may be taken as typical. The height 
of the intercrossed plants was greater than that 
of the self-fertilised ones in the proportion of 
100 to 77. In other words, the crossed plants 
stood to the self-fertilised in the same relation 
that a man six feet in height stands to one who 
measures four feet eight and a quarter inches. 
Not only were the crossed plants taller and more 
vigorous, but they flowered earlier in the season, 
and produced far more seeds than the self-fertil- 
ised ones. Darwin thus succeeded in proving 
that even in those flowers which are able to pro- 
duce seeds when fertilised with their own pollen, 
cross-fertilisation, since it is attended with great 
advantages, must be highly desirable. 

We may accept it as conclusively proved that 
every flower requires to be fertilised before it can 
produce any seeds, and that all ordinary flowers 
are more or less adapted to cross-fertilisation. A 
flower is, in fact, a branch that has been specially 
modified for the production of seed. The pur- 
pose of the flower is to form seeds, and all its 
parts help, directly or indirectly, to attain this 
object. Flowers are not merely ornamental, 
neither do they exist simply for the entertain- 
ment of their winged guests ; they are organs of 
the utmost importance in relation to the per- 
petuation of vegetable species. In short, a flower 
is little more than a contrivance for securing 
cross-fertilisation. As soon as this has been ac- 
complished, the perfume ceases to be emitted, the 
stamens quickly shrivel up and drop away, the 
petals oak in most cases, the sepals as well 


wither and fall off, leaving only the pistil, which 


in time becomes the fruit. The botanical fruit 
is simply the ripened pistil of the flower. A 
flower is not, however, in nature fertilised for the 
sake of its fruit, but for its seeds. The fruit is 
subordinate to the seed, and in the majority of 
ylants the fruit is nothing more than a seed-case. 
When additional structures are present, their 
function is to promote the dispersion of the seeds. 
Succulent pod coloured fruits, such as berries, 
apples, plums, cherries, oranges, and the like 


oes individual plant in the case of the hazel, 
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are adapted to have their seeds dispersed by 
birds. Nearly all the peculiarities of fruits and 
flowers become intelligible when viewed in rela- 
tion to the formation of seed. The presence of 
brightly-coloured petals renders the flower visible 
from a distance, and serves to attract insects. 
Darwin removed the petals from some lobelias, 
and noticed that they were neglected by the bees, 
which continued to visit the neighbouring flowers 
which stjll retained their petals. Sir John Lub- 
bock proved experimentally that bees were guided 
by colour; and more recently, Herman Miller 
demonstrated that, with other things equal, the 
number of insect visits which a flower receives 
is in proportion to its conspicuousness. The 
markings on the petals observed in so many cases 
serve to guide the insect to the honey after it 
has alighted on the flower. These lines always 
point towards the honey. They are of use to 
the insect in preventing loss of time; in rela- 
tion to the flowers they are also of service by 
inducing the insect to enter the flower in the 
way most calculated to promote fertilisation, and 
this, no doubt, is their primary intention. The 
shape of the flower in most cases can be ex- 
plained on the same principle. The floral organs 
are generally so arranged that they not only 
attract insects, but also in such a way that their 
visitors are compelled to touch the stigma or 
stamens, or both, before reaching the nectar. 
We might compare these floral contrivances to 
the arrangements at the entrances of theatres 
and other places of entertainment. To these, 

ople are attracted by means of advertisements ; 
ut a system of barricades and turnstiles compels 
the visitor to pass in front of the ticket office 
before he can obtain admission. 

Perfume also serves to attract insects. Arti- 
ficial flowers were attached to branches of trees 
by Niageli; some of these he scented with essen- 
tial oils; insects were attracted to these in an 
unmistakable manner, while others which he left 
unscented were almost neglected. The perfume 
appears in general to proceed from the honey, 
which constitutes the chief attraction inducing 
insects to frequent flowers. In the anemone, 
poppy, and St John’s wort, we have examples 
of honeyless flowers which are, however, sought 
by insects which feed upon their pollen, of which 
they produce an excess. The more attractions 
a flower presents the better will be its chance 
of cross-fertilisation, and the greater the likeli- 
hood of its offspring surviving and spreading. 
Inconspicuous flowers, on the other hand, are in 
danger of being overlooked by insects. Accord- 
ingly, most small, obscurely-coloured flowers are 
either self-fertilised, or are adapted to have their 
pollen — by the wind. Wind-fertilised 
flowers, such as the ryegrass, nettle, and ash, 
have small flowers without conspicuous colouring, 
honey, or scent. When we look at the flower 
as merely a phase in the development of the 
fruit, and when we consider that its end is 
served as soon as cross-fertilisation has been 
accomplished, the short duration of the blossom 
becomes intelligible. Once the stigma has been 
pollinated, a flower seldom lasts any time. 
Gardeners are well aware of this, and take pre- 
cautions to exclude bees from their greenhouses ; 
otherwise, they would find it impossible to keep 
their flowers in good condition for any length of 


time. On the other hand, it is wonderful how 
long a flower may remain fresh and bright if it 
has not been visited. We have already noticed 
this in the flowers of the currant when protected 
by muslin. The fuchsia is another example. 
This plant when grown out of doors may some- 
times be seen, especially towards the end of the 
season, with its flowers in perfect condition, after 
almost every other flower has disappeared, giving 
thus unmistakable evidence of having been neg- 
lected by the bees. 

It thus appears that flowers are not primarily 
intended for man’s gratification. Our very finest 
wild-flowers only bloom far up the heights of the 
lofty Grampians, nearly four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, where man seldom or never 
comes; and for the most part on inaccessible 
crags which afford him no foothold. The little 
gem-like Mountain Speedwell and the great blue 
clusters of the Alpine Forget-me-not display 
their loveliness amid the solitudes of the moun- 
tain. There no man may behold their beauty ; 
but there by day the bee is working, there b 
night the moth is busy. Nor, on the other hand, 
must we regard flowers as goblets of nectar to 
be quaffed by festive bees. In reality, they are 
organs of the highest importance in furthering 
the great physiological process of reproduction 
by which each race of plants is kept up and 
the variety of vegetable forms sustained. On the 
old popular conception of flowers—the bouquet 
or nosegay theory, it is impossible to account 
rationally for the phenomena which flowers pre- 
sent ; but these all admit of ready explanation on 
the supposition of their being serviceable in the 
ways now indicated. Sentimental people will no 
doubt object that this is robbing flowers of all 
their poetry and romance; they will no longer 
continue to exercise a refining and elevating 
influence upon humanity if each bright scarlet 
cup and delicate — disc must be regarded 
as nothing more than a business advertisement 
—a placard addressed to frugal bees, hungr 
moths, and parsimonious butterflies, setting fort 
the merits of a particular brand of honey. Never- 
theless, such an every-day commonplace com- 
mercial theory is the view to which Science now 
gives undivided support. The bright hues of 
flowers serve the same purpose as the glaring 
colours of bills in the streets. In the one, the 
colour is intended to attract the attention of busy 
men as they and repass to their daily toil ; 
in the other, the colour appeals to the eyes of the 
no less industrious bees as they hasten to and fro 
on their frequent and laborious errands. 

Contemplating the attractions which flowers 
offer to insects, we seem to listen to an ancient 
story. In days of yore, the Argonauts on their 
homeward voyage listened spell-bound to the 
melody of the ye and narrowly escaped a 
dreadful fate. Flowers are Nature’s Sirens; but 
no treachery lurks beneath their fragrance. Their 
object is not to destroy ; the relation they seek to 
establish is one of mutual benefit. And so the 
winged argonaut of the hive need not fear their 
charmed essence or hesitate to turn aside and 
enrich his golden freight. Thus Nature tells 
her own beautiful version of the Golden Fleece. 

Long ago, people used to think that the sun 
revolved round the earth. We know now, thanks 
to Copernicus, that it is the earth that goes round, 
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the solar system. 
on man as the centre of Flora’s realm, for the 


vegetable world revolves on its own axis. 


WELL WORTH WINNING. 
CHAPTER III.—THE END OF A WEEK. 


Wirn a heart full of bitterness and conscious 
impotence, Arthur Loring rose from his bed in 
the middle of the night and went out. The 
streets were silent and deserted. He walked 
southward, and along Oxford Street and Park 
Lane, and down Knightsbridge way, thinking 
all the while not of whither he was going, but 
whether it would not be wiser to take himself 
off the scene at once, by enlisting as a soldier 
next day. 

In this unsatisfied and distracting state of 
mind he found himself, somewhat to his surprise, 
in front of his uncle’s house in Cadogan Square. 
Arthur was rather ashamed on making the dis- 
covery, and beat a quick retreat. On his way 
back to Marylebone, the poison of Ralph Loring’s 
advice began to have its turn, and—as mee 
have a way of doing—it flew rapidly through 
every vein. 

‘If there only was a chance, ever so faint a 
hope!’ he exclaimed. ‘Ah, but it would be 
worth trying for !’ 

The fates seemed to be with Loring, or against 
him, according as you look at it. Sleeping none 
that night, he went out early for a walk in Hyde 
Park, and met Maud Lavelle having her morning 
gallop. She was unattended, and reined up her 
horse immediately she saw him. How charming 
she looked! with the light of youth and health 
in her eyes, and their pink on her cheeks. And 
she was glad to meet him, too, and made no 
secret of it. 

She glanced down in his face with some 
concern, and, hesitating a little, asked: ‘ Have 
you been ill since we saw you last night?’ 

‘Oh no, he answered, laughing, ‘not ill; a 
little ill at ease, perhaps. I am not quite recon- 
ciled to things as yet, I suppose. But that is 
nothing. Tell me, Maud, were you offended 
with me? 

‘Surely not—Arthur, she replied, adding his 
nae with the sweetest and friendliest shyness 
imaginable. She continued, more soberly : ‘Mr 
Longfield, I think, didn’t like it; but I suppose 
you don’t mind that. Mamma said nothing at 
all. And, Mr Loring, would you guess what he 
said ?? 

‘IT should never guess.’ 

‘He said it was just what he expected. There. 
And for my own part, Arthur, now that I know 
you, I should like to know you better; it is so 
nice to have a cousin to talk to and go out with 
sometimes, and I have had nobody.’ 

She said this so innocently and seriously, that 
Arthur Loring, conscious of his own thoughts, 
felt ashamed. 

‘Mamma and I lunch at half-past one,’ she 
proceeded in the same way : ‘and if you mean to 
call to-day, and can come about that hour, you 
might lunch with us,’ 

*I shall be delighted, Maud.’ 


and that the sun, not the earth, is the centre of | me to see the Tower of London on one of the 


And so we must no longer look | penny steamboats ?” 


The proposition was a little startling, but if 
the thing could be carried out he would go with 
her too gladly. 

‘Do you know,’ she continued, feeling relief 
for having got the expedition to the Tower off 
her mind, ‘I have often thought that if I had 
a brother or—or a cousin,’ with ever so faint a 
blush at this point, ‘I should like him to take 
me all over London, at least once a week in fine 
weather, on the outside of an omnibus.’ 

‘It would be jolly, I admit,’ he assented, with 
considerable doubt as to whether such pleasure 
was ever to be his. ‘You have a capital view 
from the top of an omnibus; and as only two 
can sit on one chair’—an advantage to which 
he was not oblivious—‘ you are never crushed. 
And if you take one of the front seats, you 
escape the tobacco-smoke, if there is any going.’ 
Certain thoughts, suggested by the confiding 
innocence of this charming girl, troubled the 
breast of Arthur Loring on his way back to 
breakfast. He feared it was not honourable to 
lay siege to the unsuspecting citadel of her heart. 
But the temptation was too great to be resisted, 
and once for all he defiantly flung to the winds 
every anxious forecast of the result. He should 
find it easy enough by-and-by—if successful—to 
prove to himself that it was his duty to save her 
from the fate of becoming Longfield’s wife. 

‘It is mean, he said, ‘to have to resort to 
treachery in getting at her heart; but if she 
suspected it now, she would be too alarmed to 
suffer me to goon. However, in the end it will 
be best for her, and she will forgive me.’ 

Doubtless she would, supposing everything to 
turn out as he hoped. 

Arthur Loring did not fail to present himself 
at half-past one, and he was received by Mrs 
Loring with a stately courtesy that rather chilled 
him. However, Maud made up for this; and 
he was much surprised and puzzled by the 
absence of interest with which Mrs Loring 
‘appeared to regard the excursion to the Tower 
of London. She did not utter a syllable, in 
his hearing, either for or against a project the 
nature of which might certainly suggest some 
special observation. 

‘Does your mamma care for your coming with 
me down the river?’ he asked Maud when she 
was buttoning her gloves in the hall before 
starting. 

The suppressed interest of his manner was 
different from that of the matter-of-fact reply : 
‘Mamma is quite satisfied ; why shouldn't she ¢’ 

‘I don’t know, though, what my uncle Henry 
would say.’ 

‘Mr Loring knows all about it, Arthur ; I told 
him at breakfast.’ 

This was another surprise, for Maud’s way of 
speaking left no doubt that she had her step- 
father’s sanction. Arthur was next half tempted 
to make a remark as to Mr Longfield’s sentiments 
in relation to the matter when he should hear of 
it; but he thought he had gone far enough. 

Carrying a warm shawl on his arm, in case it 
should be cold on the river, he took her out to 
Sloane Street and hailed a hansom. When he 
had put her in and taken his seat beside her— 
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of admiration—he pulled the doors to. For a 
time Maud sat looking straight before her, saying 
nothing, until he asked what she -was thinking 
of. 

‘I was thinking, Arthur,’ she said, ‘might we 
not come back on an omnibus ?’ 

‘Certainly, Maud, if you wish, he answered 
with alacrity. 

They were soon on the steamboat, churning 
down the river; and the breeze was so cool and 
strong that he foresaw the keeping of the shawl 
round her pretty shoulders would demand his 
constant and close attention. 

There is no doubt that Arthur Loring made 
the most of his opportunities during the re- 
mainder of that week, and laid siege to Maud 
Lavelle with an ardour that arose not from 
deliberate design, but from an intensity of love 
that was akin to worship. In the fire of this 
passion, fed by daily intercourse which was free 
—on her side—from reserve as the companion- 
ship of a child, he forgot or refused to listen to 
the warning that had in the beginning startled 
his conscience. The week was all too short for 
love; but when it came to an end, it looked 
indeed to have been tvo long for prudence. 
Never missing a change in her sweet face, 
Arthur Loring was reproached by an expression 
of trouble that began to hover at times about 
the girl’s eyes. 

The last day—the day before he was to com- 
mence his duties under Mr Longfield—they. had 
gone for only a short walk in the Park, and 
Maud was most of the time very silent. Once 
he asked what was the matter; but she quickly 
brightened up and said, ‘ Nothing at all!’ This 
was not satisfactory ; and if her pensiveness were 
due merely to the termination of what might be 
likened to an enjoyable holiday, he knew her 
habitual frankness well enough to be sure that 
she would have said so. But she never referred 
to it at all, which was very strange. 

Two other explanations of her manner occurred 
to him, but he dared not mention either. She 
might be in fear of Mr Longfield on account of 
the liberty she had enjoyed those past few days, 
and no doubt she had earned the man’s dis- 

leasure, and should experience it. Or it might 

e—Arthur Loring hardly ventured to form the 

wild hope—it might be that, if her chvice were 
free, she would not now become Longfield’s 
wife. 

‘Good-bye, Maud,’ he said that evening, after 
taking her home. ‘I suppose that is the right 
word now, for I go to work to-morrow, and 
Heaven knows when I shall meet you again.’ 

She did not raise her eyes, but quickly 
answered, ‘Good-bye, Arthur,’ and ran up the 
stairs, 

He was standing, looking after her in pained 
surprise, when Mrs Loring came out of an adjoin- 
ing room, ‘Where is Maud, Mr Loring?’ she 
asked. 

‘Gone up-stuirs. I have just said good-bye to 

er. 


Mrs Loring looked at him with her cold eyes, 
reflected a moment, and said : ‘I believe you are 
going to the office to-morrow, and that we shall 
consequently not see you so much after to-day. 
Could you spare me a few minutes before you 


‘Certainly, Mrs Loring,’ he answered; and 
then he followed her to the back drawing-room 
with an uneasy feeling. 

Mrs Loring sat down, and pointed to a chair 
facing her, aud facing the light of a window as 
well. Loring did not fail to notice this, and the 
circumstance did not make him more comfort- 
able. 

‘I suppose, Mr Loring,’ she said, coming to 
the point with a directness that gave him a start, 
‘you are aware that my daughter is engaged to 
be married very soon to Mr Longfield 2’ 

‘I have concluded as much,’ he answered, 
trying his utmost, with his face to that high 
window, to betray no discomposure. 

‘I am glad you have known it, Mr Loring. 
Indeed, I think you ought to have been told ; 
but then, it is a somewhat embarrassing thing to 
do all at once. But I am glad you have known 
it, for your own sake as well as my daughter's.’ 

This was plain speaking, and Arthur Loring 
turned very red. ‘I am very conscious, Mrs 
Loring,’ he answered, with a visible effort of 
os ‘that in my altered circumstances 
I should be a very ineligible suitor in any 
quarter, and I know that in this case I should 
be a most unacceptable one. May I therefore 
request you to believe that, if I have lost every- 
thing else in the way of inheritance, I have not 
yet lost my pride ?’ 

Mrs Loring’s impassive face changed ever so 
slightly under this speech—it might have been 
from surprise, perhaps. But she made no answer 
in words, merely inclining her head in acquies- 
cence. 

Then there was silence, and Loring rose. ‘I 
presume, Mrs Loring, the situation is quite clear 
now, and I may take my leave? I must thank 
you for a few very pleasant days. Of course I 
need not say that in the walk of life on which 
I enter to-morrow all my old habits and rela- 
tions of life come to an end.’ 

‘I do not know that it need be so, Mr Loring. 
No doubt, my husband will still recollect that 
you are his nephew, and you will not cease to 
be a gentleman.’ 

‘I hope not,’ he answered, with a laugh ; ‘but 
the character of a gentleman and the resources 
of a pound a week—which I suppose will about 
represent Mr Longfield’s estimate of my value— 
do not go well together. But I do not complain ; 
I am quite ready and resolute to accept the 
fact.’ 

‘I trust you do not mean all that—quite,’ she 
remarked, with more courtesy than sincerity, as 
it certainly seemed to Arthur Loring. 
| ‘I do mean it, Mrs Loring,’ he answered 
| quickly, with the blood again in his face. ‘I 
am too proud to go out of this house with a 
concealment. I love Maud with my whole heart, 
and I never again can enter this house for that 
reason. There. I do not deceive you, nor have 
I dishonoured myself. Your daughter has no 
suspicion of my secret, nor shall she ever know 
it from me. Asa humble clerk in her husband’s 
| office, she will understand the unfitness of any 

further acquaintance with me.’ 

Mrs Loring was moved now, but the inscruta- 
bility of her face gave no index of the character 
of her emotion. Loring cared too little to give 
the matter a moment’s thought. 
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‘I expected it would happen,’ she said. ‘I do 
not know what my husband expected, or why he 
was so willing to throw you two together. It 
was a thing that was sure to happen.’ 

‘I hope, then, you do not hold me to blame? 
I have been honest with you.’ 

‘I know there will be sorrow out of this,’ she 
said, without looking up from the carpet.— 
‘Good-bye, Mr Loring. I think you had better 
not come here again, even if your uncle invites 

ou.’ 

Arthur Loring swept out of the house looking 
savage. It is little to say that his blood was 
boiling. There were a hundred-and-one wild 
notions dancing through his head —desperate 
schemes for blowing sky-high that infamous and 
heartless plot for the disposal of poor, innocent 
Maud Lavelle, whom he worshipped ; and it was 
at the same time maddening and sickening that | 
every thought of the kind should receive its 
sudden death-blow from the despicable fact of 
an empty purse. The iron went into his soul. 
It was no wonder he looked savage. 

As he went tearing along the pavement down 
Sloane Street, his aspect and impetuosity sent an 
exceedingly pretty maiden flying out of his way 
before him. He could not avoid noticing her 
after a while, and when he saw her going along 
at that pace, now and then glancing back at him 
over her shapely little shoulder, the idea struck 
him—did she fancy he was pursuing her to take 
her life? He had to stop and laugh, the incite- 
ment was so irresistible; and the curious thing 
was that the girl stopped too, regarded him 
doubtfully an instant, and then laughed like- 
wise. It was altogether a comedy of the pave- 
ment. 

She waited for him while he approached, and 
for his life he could not think what it all meant. 
As there was no doubt that she was waiting for 
him, he halted when he came up with her, look- 
ing into her very winsome pink-and-white face 
with considerable surprise and interest. 

‘Law, Mr Loring,’ she said, showing her pretty 
teeth in a laugh, ‘never look as if you’d eat a 
body when a body wants to speak tv you,’ 

‘I’m not a cannibal, yet, he answered, joining 
in the laugh ; ‘but if I was, you would be a very 
dainty body to catch and—eat.’ 

He recognised the girl now, though he had 
only casually seen her once or twice at his uncle's 
house. She was Maud’s maid; and of course 
Arthur became at once attentive and interested, 
and walked on with her. Equally of course he 
expected that the girl wanted to speak to him 
concerning her mistress ; but to his great surprise | 
he discovered presently that she had no such 
intention. She wanted to talk to him about | 


herself, and about herself, too, in the most | quickly with a violent blush. 


interesting relation which a girl can have. After 
a good deal of blushing and giggling, he learned 
that Kitty—which was her name—was privately 
engaged to a young man, who was pressing on 
the propriety of their marrying without further 
delay. Interrogated as to the young man’s name 
and prospects, Kitty confessed, shyly, that his 
name was ‘Jack’—Jack Hornby, and that by 

rofession he was a clerk.’ The name struck 

oring as one that he had heard before, but he 
could not recollect where, until the girl gave him 
the uncomfortable information that Mr Hornby 


was a clerk in Mr Longfield’s office, Kitty 
herself having obtained the desirable post for her 
lover through the friendship of her mistress. 

Arthur Loring roughly handled his adolescent 
moustache for a minute. Did Kitty know that 
her lover was now under ‘notiee,’ in order to 
make way for him, Mr Arthur Loring? The 
thought was bitterly humiliating to him ; until 
it occurred to him that perhaps another arrange- 
ment might have been made at the Annuitants’ 
office during the past week. 

‘Well, now,’ said Arthur Loring by-and-by, 
when they had become confidential on the subject 
and were sitting on one of the seats in Sloane 
Square, ‘the question is, are you willing to make 
Jack a happy man ? 

‘Oh, quite willing, Mr Loring,’ she answered 
simply ; ‘but it isn’t that exactly. I don’t know 
that I ought to consent this particular time, 
though Miss Maud tells me that 1 should.’ 

‘Miss Lavelle says you should?’ remarked 
Loring with livelier interest. 

‘Yes, sir. You see, Jack is losing his place 
to-day, though of course he is sure to get another 
one.’ 

‘Does Miss Lavelle know this?’ he inquired, 
turning to look after a passing omnibus. 

‘Oh yes, and she is very sorry ; but still she 
thinks I ought not to hold back.’ 

‘Why is he losing his place ?’ 

The girl looked up, her face red with surprise. 
‘I thought you knew, sir, she answered gently. 
‘They will not want Jack when you go to the 
office.’ 

‘Very well, Kitty. Tell Jack I am not going 
to the office, and then, I suppose, he will be kept 
on. I shall write myself to my uncle saber 
to say that I have changed my mind.—No, 
no, he added laughing, as he saw the girl pre- 

paring to remonstrate ; ‘you are quite wrong, 

itty. I had made up my mind before I met 
you, and nothing would make me alter it.—Shall 
I tell you why, since you have told me so much? 
I detest Mr Longfield, and could not work under 
him,’ 

Kitty drew a breath as long and deep as the 
capacity of her small bosom admitted, and said : 
‘I can well understand that, Mr Loring. Every 
one detests him.’ 

He would have liked to ask if Miss Lavelle 
was included in ‘every one,’ for he was afraid she 
was ; but of course he did not ask. 

‘So that difficulty being removed, Kitty, I 
suppose you will decide to give Jack his way in 
regard to the marriage.—When and where is it 
to. take place? I should like to come and see 
it. 

‘Oh, would you, Mr Loring?’ cried Kitty 
‘And that is just 
what I wanted to—to ask you, sir. If you would 
—would kindly consent to be—be best-man to 
Jack 2? 

To see Kitty collapse after that effort, and 
clasp her tiny hands tightly together, and stare 
straight before her with the rigid look of a 
person ready for the worst that could happen, was 
a sight of interest. Loring looked at her for a 
few seconds, dumfounded by so unexpected a 
request, and unable to make anything of it; then 
his good-humour came to his aid, and he laughed. 

‘But, Kitty,’ he said, ‘I haven’t the pleasure 
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of knowing Jack. If I had, and he asked me to 
stand by him on that trying occasion, I would be 
delighted.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Mr Loring ; that’s all I want 
to know. Jack will call on you and ask you. 
And it is to be in that church over the road— 
Trinity Church, you know, with the two little 
towers in front.’ 

‘So, then, it was already settled, Kitty ?’ 

‘I’m afraid it was, sir,’ the girl answered 
shyly. ‘It is to be on Friday.’ 

‘Verf well, Kitty, he said, rising, ‘if Jack 
comes and asks me to act as best-man, I shall not 
fail him. What o’clock is it to be?’ 

‘Twelve, sir—and many thanks, the girl 
answered, curtseying, and tripping away back to 
Cadogan Square. 

He looked after her for a while, and then 
turned away up the King’s Road with a sigh. 
In the space of a few minutes he had forgotten 
all about the maid’s wedding in the reaction of 
his feelings concerning himself. 

One duty, however, he at once performed 
while the heat was upon him—not, indeed, that 
there was any probability of his altering his 
mind. He went into a stationer’s shop and 
wrote a brief and decided line to his uncle, 
addressed officially to the office in Pall Mall, 
declining to accept the employment offered to 
him. This being off his mind, with a certain 
feeling of comfort in his breast referable to the 
case of Mr John Hornby, Arthur proceeded to 
beat up his uncle Ralph. 


OPALS. 


No precious stone has had a better experience of 
the fickleness of popular favour than has the Opal. 
In the early days of the world’s history this gem 
was prized above all others, and was looked upon 
as the embodiment of everything that was lucky. 
A Roman dame prized none of her possessions 
so highly as her opals, and fortunate indeed did 
she consider herself if she happened to be the 
owner of a more than ordinarily beautiful speci- 
men. The fair fame of the opal remained un- 
tarnished throughout the middle ages; and two 
or three hundred years ago our ancestors showed 
a fondness for this beautiful stone which rivalled 
that displayed for it by the Romans. But by a 
strange freak of fashion the opal was brought 
down from its high estate. It is becoming 
popular again now; but in the earlier days of 
the century it was almost valueless, so great was 
the discredit which superstitious people had cast 
upon it. This dislike to the opal has been 
attributed to the Russians, for the stone is so 
unpopular among the subjects of the Czar that 
should one of them happen to desery an opal, 
nothing will induce him or her to make any pur- 
chases that day. There is a universal belief 
among them that every kind of bad luck is sure 
to follow transactions entered into on a day upon 
which an opal has been brought before their 
notice. The reason for this antipathy is that 
Russians regard this gem as the embodiment of 
the ‘evil eye.’ 


Sir Walter Scott must to a certain extent be 
made responsible for the bad odour in which the 
opal has found itself of late years. In Anne of 
Geierstein he alludes to the belief that the Mexi- 
can opal loses its beauty when exposed to the 
action of water, and puts this down to super- 
natural agency. Hence arose the idea that to 
wear an opal is the royal road to all manner of 
ill-luck, and that as a love-token the stone shows 
the continuance or decline of the giver’s affections 
in proportion as its colours are bright or clouded. 
Whenever its hues suddenly changed, misfortune 
of some kind or another was believed to be close 
at hand. 

The unpopularity of the opal is, however, 
capable of being explained in a more prosaic 
manner. It is a well-known fact that the stone 
in an opal ring is very apt to be lost in an 
unaccountable and mysterious fashion. This 
arises from the fact that the opal possesses the 
characteristic of becoming slightly ne under 
the influence of heat. When, therefore, its 
owner’s hand gets hot, it is liable to swell and 
force its setting open to a certain extent. When 
it grows cold again, the gem returns to its original 
size. This process is repeated until the setting 
becomes sufficiently enlarged to allow the stone 
to drop out unnoticed. Another equally practical 
reason for the ill favour with which. opals are 
regarded is that they are very easily broken, and 
cannot therefore be looked upon as safe invest- 
ments. 

These beautiful gems are as a rule small; but 
quite a small vo if of really fine colour will 
readily sell for four or five pounds ; and the price 
increases very rapidly with size. An opal which 
has a diameter of half an inch may not be worth 
more than a sovereign, whereas another, no 
larger, but possessing brilliant hues, will com- 
mand a bid of a thousand pounds, or even more. 
The most magnificent specimen of this gem in 
existence is one which was unearthed in the 
Hungarian mines a hundred and twenty years 
ago. It was acquired by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and now rests in the Imperial cabinet at 
Vienna. An offer of sixty thousand pounds made 
for it by a jeweller was refused. This splendid 
stone weighs seventeen ounces; it is nearly four 
inches in length, and is indescribably lovely in 
colouring. If ancient records are to be believed, 
it is, however, by no means the most valuable 
opal that has ever been discovered. A Roman 
senator, Nonius by name, is said to have worn in 
his ring one which, though no bigger than a hazel 
nut, was of such surpassing brilliancy that its 
worth was estimated at various sums ranging 
from a hundred thousand porte of our money to 
a quarter of a million. When Cleopatra pledged 
the enamoured Antony in a iene of vinegar 
in which tradition says that she had leniodl a 
pearl of fabulous worth, the enslaved triumvir 
endeavoured to obtain possession of Nonius’ opal 
in order that he might present it to the beautiful 
Egyptian. But the senator was too fond of his 
splendid jewel to be induced to part with it, and 
so sought refuge in flight, recognising the fact 
that his master, having failed to obtain the gem 
he coveted by fair means, would have no hesita- 
tion in resorting to foul. In vain did Antony 
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try to find him. He concealed himself and his 
precious opal so successfully that the latter has 
never been seen or heard of since. 

Arabia and Syria are said to have been the 
countries from which the ancients obtained their 
opals. They are, however, no longer renowned 
for this particular gem. Common varieties of the 
opal are found in many parts of the world ; but 
the precious or noble opal is mined almost ex- 
clusively in Hungary and Honduras. The most 
brilliantly coloured stones come from Kremnitz 
and Dubnik in the former country, though per- 
haps Czerwenitza and Kaschau are better known 
as the homes of the opal. The neighbourhood of 
Gracias-a-Dios is the principal locality in Hon- 
duras for this gem. The Hungarian opals are 
the finest in the world. Those which come from 
Honduras are less milky, and are also somewhat 
deficient in that fiery lustre which is so striking 
a characteristic of the best stones. Noble opals 
have been discovered in the Faroe Isles, and 
Queensland has produced some of good quality. 
The Queensland opals cannot be cut in convex 
form after the usual fashion, as they are found 
in thin films spread over the walls of fissures 
in ironstone He sy A variety of opal called 
Hydrophane possesses the peculiar property of 
only assuming transparency when Pn into 
water. A more curious and less agreeable char- 
acteristic is the one possessed by the fire opal of 
Mexico. It is a very beautiful stone, but some 
specimens fade completely after they have been 
exposed to the air for a short time, losing their 
beauty entirely. The only analogous case to this 
among precious stones is the turquoise, which 
also sometimes shows a tendency to lose its hue 
after it has been brought to the light. Inexperi- 
enced persons who have purchased fire opals in 
the rough have often had cause to bewail their 
rashness in entering a business of which they 
were ignorant, for the stones they acquired at 
high prices have become quite Ac so and 
without value. 

The iridescent colours of the opal have puzzled 
lapidaries more than any other peculiarity of 

recious stones. Many different theories have 

een advanced to account for the brilliant changes 
of hue. It is certain that the stone contains no 
pigment, but that the play of colours is due to 
peculiarities in its structure. Sir David Brewster 
gave it as his opinion that numerous microscopic 
age arranged in parallel lines are responsible 
or the colours of the opal, and attributed the 
differences of tint to variations in the sizes of 
these pores. His ideas have been followed and 
elaborated by others who have investigated the 
subject, and their researches lead to the conclu- 
sion that the hues of the opal arise from a state 
of affairs similar to that which produces the well- 
known colours of thin plates. A ray of light 
is reflected from the anterior surface of a very 
thin film; another ray is reflected from the 
posterior surface; and the meeting of the two 
rays gives rise to the varying hues which are so 
much admired. Humboldt tells us that a variety 
of ee found in California has a matrix satu- 
rated with water, and is consequently soft enough 
when first unearthed to be broken between the 
finger and thumb. Exposure to the air and sun 
for several days hardens it and brings out its 
lustre. This curious variety does not, however, 


seem to have been noticed by later observers, so 
its existence must be looked upon as not proven. 
The Empresses Eugénie ak: Joséphine were 
noted, the former for the aversion with which 
she regarded the opal, the latter for her devotion 
to the gem. Joséphine’s opals were the wonder 
of her ‘rilliant court. One which she wore on 
grand occasions gave forth such vivid flashes of 
light as to earn for itself the name Pincendie de 
Troie (the burning of Troy). Opals are almost 
invariably polished with a convex surface, both 
because of their brittleness, which renders it 
unsafe to cut them into facets, and because the 
play of colours is thus best displayed. 


THE CLANG OF THE WOODEN SHOON. 
A LANCASHIRE STORY. 
CHAPTER Il.—CONCLUSION. 


Time went quietly on. Summer and autumn 
faded away—five months since that Whit-Monday, 
and in those five months Oswald woke up to a 
sense of the fatal mistake he had made. The 
illusion was over. Some men might have made 
the best of it, and come out all the better for the 
discipline involved in the process. Oswald was 
hardly of that class at present, whatever he might 
be in time to come, Ready enough to take his 
own way while the impulse was upon him, he 
was by no means so ready to take the inevitable 
consequences, Crosses and disappointments had 
never hitherto come within the range of his expe- 
rience. From his unsatisfactory home-life, he 
drifted into the habit of spending his evenings at 
Fairfield, where his mother and Laura Franks were 
ever ready to talk to and amuse him. Miriam’s 
existence was tacitly ignored by them. What 
could they have in common? Laura knew that 
she and Oswald had been destined for each other 
by his mother, if Miriam’s ill-fated beauty had 
not come between, and she could have liked him 
well, have understood and contented him, as poor 
simple Miriam never would. 

Old Thomas Ashworth took no notice, though 
he saw far more of what went on about him than 
he was in the habit of acknowledging to the 
public. Much of the father’s pride in his hand- 
some Jad had died down in the disappointment of 
that marriage. It made no difference that his 
own mother in her day had been a mill-worker ; 

erhaps he felt the stronger on that account ; and 
it was hardly in human nature that he should 
not find a certain grim satisfaction in the present 
state of affairs. 

The smart villa was fast becoming something of 
a prison to its mistress. Her education made scant 

rogress, After twenty, it is not easy passing 
into entirely new grooves. She was cut off from 
all her past friends and acquaintances, Lisbeth, 
who faithfully came the evenings when Mr 
Oswald was at Fairfield, and departed before he 
returned, was the only connecting link left. She 
made no headway among Oswald’s friends ; they 
summed her up in one brief sentence—‘ Pretty, 
but uninteresting; and absolutely ignorant of 
everything she ought to know.’ 


‘If this is all thou’st gotten by marrying ‘4 
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gentleman, give me a working-man,’ said Lisbeth 
in one of those solitary vigils. ‘I’d not sit in an 
empty house while he went off amusing himsel 
with other folk, for any gentleman going.’ 

‘It’s with his own folk,’ was Miriam’s response. 
‘T cannot talk like them to him. It would all be 
different if I1’d been a lady too.’ 

‘Lady or no lady, he married thee, and he’d 
noan favour Fairfield so often with his company 
but for that Miss Franks and her mincing 
ways.’ 

*That’s my business, Lisbeth,’ said Mrs Oswald 
with some dignity. ‘I’m noan going to find 
fault with him for being civil to his own cousin. 
If I dunnot complain about him, you needn't 
begin.’ 

isbeth got up to go. ‘Very well, Miriam; 
it’s thy business) But when I wed, I’ll mak 
it mine to find a man without cousins of that sort, 
or I'll stay asI am. Thou’st gotten a fine house, 
but thou ’st gotten little else by it, as far as I can 
mak out.’ 

It was an hour later before Oswald came in, 
and all that hour Miriam sat wearily watching 
the fire. She kept up a brave front before 
Lisbeth, but she was growing tired and hopeless 
—the ‘fine house’ oppressed her. 
days might be lonely, but the effort to find some- 
thing to talk about when Oswald did come home 
was often far worse. She would see him shrink 
and his brows contract so many times over some 
expression that came quite naturally to her lips ; 
the old love-talk had come to an end; and it 
was almost as though they spoke two separate 
languages. 

She had spelt out a newspaper paragraph a day 
or two before to the effect that a wife ought to 
enter into and identify herself with her husband’s 
nage if she wished to retain any hold upon 
1is affections, Miriam pondered it over as she 
sat waiting—it sounded so easy, if she only knew 
how to begin. 

She looked up with a sudden inspiration as her 
husband came in, ‘Oswald, I’m going into the 
town to-morrow afternoon; shall I come round 
by the mill for you after?’ she began eagerly ; 
this was to be the first step in the new direc- 
tion. 

Oswald looked a little surprised. Miriam had 
never been near the mill since the day she quitted 
her loom for ever. ‘ Well, I don’t know, Miriam. 
You can, if you like; but I can’t say precisely 
what time I shall be ready to leave.’ 

It was not an enthusiastic permission ; but 
Miriam held to her purpose. If Oswald would 
talk to her, even if it was only about the mill 
or the cotton market, it would be better than 
utter silence. 

It was a clear November afternoon, with a 
touch of early frost in the air, when she turned out 
of the High Street, which was the chief shopping 
thoroughfare, into the well-remembered quarter. 
There was the bridge over the canal; there the 
turn that led to Whitworth Siding; there the 
great square mill, with its long rows of narrow 
windows, some already lighting up. She passed 
through the gate and by Stott’s ee unnoticed, 
and made her way to the private office. Near the 
outer door she came full upon her father. It 
was out of Joshua’s regular track, and he was 
there for reasons best known to himself. He 


hurried a short pipe into his pocket at the sound 
of footsteps, and then drew it out again when he 
found it was only his daughter—not Madam 
Ashworth herself. 

‘Oh, it’s thee, is it, lass!—What’s agate 
now ?? 

‘Nothing. I’m only come in for Oswald. I 
was passing close to the mill.’ 

‘Well, he’s in there, I reckon, and owd 
Thomas too ; so thou ’lt get the pair of ’em,’ 

He pointed with his ee over his shoulder, 
and shuftled off to his own department without 
further ceremony. Miriam hesitated a minute 
before she pushed open the inner door. She had 
not counted upon meeting her father-in-law at 
the outset of her enterprise. The office gas was 
not lighted, but a dull red fire-glow shone through 
the roughened glass, and there was a sound of 
hushed voices, 

Oswaid was speaking. ‘It’s no use, father, 
The fact’s there, whether it’s spoken about or 
not. Every day it’s harder work going home. I 
don’t know how it’s to end.’ 

‘There ’s no end to it, lad. Youll have to do 


The long | 


as the rest of us have done before your time— 
| just make up your mind to it. You made your 
own bed ; you'll have to lie on it.’ 

Oswald laughed, a bitter, mirthless little laugh. 
‘I suppose 1’ll have to. Do you think I’m 
not finding that out for myself? I’m doing my 
best, father—I am, indeed ; but you can’t guess 
what a horrible nightmare that house is to me. 
The very servants look down upon us—I ’m dead- 
| sick of it all? 

Miriam waited for no more; she walked softly 
away down the passage to the familiar ground- 
floor room. A curious fancy came upon her to 
|go look at her old loom. The machinery was 
| buzzing and whirring about her once more. That 
was the spot where she had worked the long 
hours through, listening for the sound of his foot. 
Through that door she used to catch the first 
‘sight of the gray ulster in the days that were 
‘all sunshine, the days before she had found 
| out how brief and bitter love could be. There in 
that dusty room she had first learned to love 
him. 

She loved him still, through all the pain and 
loneliness that never wavered. She would not 
marry him again; she knew better what that 
meant now ; but love him—love him she always 
would, The busy wheels chanted it like a refrain 
in her ears. She was standing close to the revolv- 
ing shaft, so close that the wind stirred the 
fringes on her dress. She looked down at it 
vaguely, thinking of the coarse linen ‘brat’ that 
used to shroud her working-gown, of things that 
happened long ago, when she and Lisbeth were 
little children together. The throbbing uproar 
was like an old friend, a crooning lullaby hush- 
ing out all other jarring sounds and noises, 

The bell for closing clanged out harshly from 
its tower over the entrance; the long proces- 
sion of wooden clogs came filing through the 
patowey and tramped away down the street. 

homas Ashworth buttoned up his overcoat and 


trudged home to Fairfield ; but Oswald sat still, 


brooding over the office fire alone. Miriam 
was not likely to come now; she must have 
changed her mind. And he was in no hurry 


to get back to his own roof-tree. In the silence 
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and solitude, Oswald was squaring matters up 
with himself. His father never weakened the 
force of his remarks by vain repetition, and 
that word of kindly common-sense from him 
had not been without effect. What was the 
use of complaining? Miriam and he were 
married, and would have to fight it out together 
to the end. And she was never obstinate about 
trifles ; quick words and little unheeded slights 
that she had patiently put up with came crowd- 
ing back to his mind. Oswald’s face grew softer 
as the hours stole on. The hollow fire collapsed 
into white ash and cinders at last. He got up 
with a start and looked at his watch. Nine 
o'clock. It was surely time to set his face home- 
ward now, and he was stiff and chilly with sitting 
so long. 

He felt lighter than he had for weeks as he 
turned in at his own gate and let himself in with 
his latchkey. Jane was crossing the lobby with 
a tray of crockery. She looked at him with a 
surprised face, ‘Hasn’t the mistress come with 
you, sir ?? 

‘Mistress? No. Is she not in?’ 

‘She hasn’t been in since two o’clock. She said 
she was coming back with you, sir, 

Oswald passed on into the empty sitting-room. 
He was astonished, but not particularly uneasy. 
Miriam must have stopped at her father’s. It 
was not like her annie, but perhaps she had 
been dull. If she did not turn up presently, he 
would go round for her. 

She did not turn up, and he accordingly went 
round. It struck him oddly as he knocked at 
the house-door that this was the first time in all 
his brief courtship or married life that he had 
visited his father-in-law’s abode. 

Lisbeth opened the door. ‘Why, it’s surely 
Mr Oswald !’ she cried, peering out into the dark- 
ness. ‘What’s amiss with Miriam ?’ 

‘Isn’t she here?’ demanded Oswald, stepping 
ast her. 

isbeth took no notice. She stood with a 
puzzled face, holding the door-latch. She had 
evidently been half asleep at the fireside. Joshua 
had already retired, but odours of his presence 
still floated hazily about. The deal table was 
littered with the remains of supper ; heavy clogs 
lay just as they had been kicked off upon the 
fender. Oswald took in the whole room in one 
comprehensive glance; for the first time, he 
began to realise something of the wide difference 
between his wife’s training and his own. 

‘Where is she gone ?’ he asked sharply. 

‘How should I know? I hannot put eyes on 
her sin last neet this time. She’s noan here that 
often you need come to us seeking her,’ 

Oswald stared at her in blank dismay. ‘Then, 
where can she be? She went out early this 
afternoon,’ 

‘She was at the mill after you at five o’clock.’ 

‘She was not,’ contradicted her brother-in-law. 
a | waited there long after every: one else had 
gone, 

‘But I tell you she wor,’ asserted Lisbeth. 
‘Feyther spoke to her in the yard himsel.’ 

‘Then he must have got locked in somehow. 
It’s very strange, said Oswald, glad of even so 
much information. ‘I’m sorry I disturbed you, 
Lisbeth. I'll go there and see.’ 

A useless quest. Even if she had been by any 


in 


chance fastened in, there was still the night-watch- 
man on the premises. She might have been 
home three times over. Utterly bewildered, 
Oswald went round to Fairfield and told his 
father about it. Thomas Ashworth looked 
keenly at his son from under his shaggy brows. 

‘You’ve had no words with her about any- 
thing, Oswald ?’ 

‘Not a shadow of one in the sense you mean; 
and if we had, Miriam was never one to bear a 
grudge,’ 

‘Then the best thing you can do is to keep it 
quiet, and hope she will come back in time to 
save any gossip. Perhaps you’d better say noth- 
ing about it up-stairs.’ 

‘Just what I was going to suggest. They 
would not care very much what became of poor 
Miriam.’ 

It was poor Miriam already, and she had only 
been away these few hours, Truly, there are 
seasons when absence is a kindly friend. 

Oswald went home after that, and dismissed 
the inquisitive servants to bed; but he walked 
restlessly about the house for the greater part of 
, the night. If he could have set off in any one 
| direction, or done something, he would not have 
/minded so much; but the blank uncertainty of 
| it perplexed him sorely : every hour seemed like 

two. Nevertheless, he had to bear it. That was 

| Thursday night. It was not till Monday after- 
noon that there was any sign of light upon the 
mystery. It came just before closing-time, in 
the shape of a blurred blotted note to Thomas 
Ashworth. Oswald and he were alone in the 
Office, and he broke it open without a suspicion 
‘as to its contents : 


Sm—Will you tell Oswald for me that I 
wunnot ever be any more trouble to him agen. 
I heard what he wor saying to you at the mill 
the other night. I went in among the looms 
after and tried to mak away with mysel, but I 
got frightened—I couldn’t do it. I wor brought 
up to work, and I can get my own living here 
well enough. I worn’t fit to be his wife, but I 
didn’t rightly understand things then. Dunnot 
show him this letter, I couldn’t write it fit for 
him to see. 


That was all. Thomas Ashworth read it over 
twice, and deliberately handed it across the desk 
to his son. ‘Oswald, I think that concerns you 
more than me,’ he said huskily; and then he put 
on his hat and went away, leaving Oswald to read 
it alone, untroubled by any comments. 

And so Miriam dropped out of their midst as 
completely as though the grave had already closed 
over her. All efforts at tracing her were un- 
availing. One little unit more or less in the 
great working-class population, one ‘hand, or 
twenty, in those crowded factories, how should 
her existence attract any notice, or travel beyond 
the sound of the looms where she might be 
working ? 

The house on the Lancaster Road was closed 
and deserted ; the winter rains and snows beat 
unheeded on the shrouded windows. Oswald 
did not go back to Fairfield ; some undefined 
feeling of loyalty to-his absent wife kept him 
back from that course. He had gone there too 
often in days past, and just now, Laura Franks 
or anything else connected with that time was 
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not a subject he cared to be reminded of. He 
took a couple of rooms outside the town, and 
spent his time chiefly at the mill in close hard 
work, and there is no panacea like that for all 
troubles, whether of mind, body, or estate. 

It was not a cheerful time. The bleak skies 
above had their counterpart in his own reflec- 
tions. It was the first tangle in the silken thread 
of his life. His father’s name and money had 
smoothed out all difficulties heretofore ; but this 
was his own, and possibly he would be none the 
worse for having to wrestle through it alone. 

As the months crept on, the long late winter 
broke up into spring. The brown moors grew 
green and grassy once more, white splashes of 
daisies came out in the gray fields under the very 
shadow of the giant chimneys. The June sun- 
shine was sweeping over the whole land with a 
floodtide of life and colour that touched even 
the grimy Millgate district with fleeting beauty. 
And it was on one of these blue June mornings 
that Miriam came to her end of the tangled 
thread. <A telegram was brought in to Oswald 
late one afternoon as he was explaining some 
matter of business to his broker, and he opened 
it as he stood, not too well pleased at the inter- 
ruption. His brow grew damp as he read the 
message: ‘Miriam is dying. Come at once if 
you wish to see her. The address was some 
obscure street in Manchester. 

He looked up at his companion, who was sur- 
veying him inquiringly. ‘You must go to my 
father for the rest,’ he said, in a quick hard voice, 
‘and tell him I have had to go away suddenly.’ 

Half an hour later, Oswald was in the train. 
It was a short journey—a dozen miles or so, He 
sat staring stupidly through the window, at the 
crinkled leaves on the hedges, the lazy barges on 
the winding canal, by-and-by the brickfields and 
dense rows of blackened streets that fence in the 
northern cotton city. He sprang into a hansom 
the moment the train drew up at the plat- 
form, and ordered the man to drive his hardest. 
Through broad thoroughfares bordered with hand- 
some shops, through miles of towering warehouses 
stretching in one unbroken phalanx, through 
dark railway arches, and alleys and lanes 
wrapped in dim twilight even this sunny June 
evening, they came to the place where Miriam 
had hidden herself. A long row of cottage houses 
close under the wing of a huge factory, a factory 
that for size and gauntness and general ugliness 
left Ashworth’s far in the rear. Oswald sent 
away his cab at the end of the street, and walked 
down the pavement to look for the number given 
in the message. 

A tidy, decent-looking woman was looking out 
of the door, evidently expecting him. ‘ How is 
she ?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘Mortal bad, sir. The doctor said she couldn’t 
see the day out. The baby came this morning— 
it’s a boy, sir.’ 

Baby! The room reeled round before Oswald’s 
eyes ; somehow, he had never given one thought 
to the possibility of that. 

‘I’ve none of my own, so she lodged with us 
for company, like ; and a hard-working lass she 
wor as long as she wor able. It come upon her 
sudden-like.’ 

The woman was leading the way up a cork- 
screw staircase as she spoke, into a small front 


room, The window was set wide open for air, 
and the street cries and noises came in and 
mingled curiously with the hush inside. Miriam 
was lying on a low bed in the corner, her baby 
beside her. 

Oswald will have forgotten most things when 
he forgets the light that broke over the perfect 
beauty of the still face as he entered. What 
need was there for words? What was anything 
that he could say, in presence of the pitifu 
tragedy fast closing in? He knelt down by 
her, feeling as if the little room had suddenly 
widened out into some cathedral shrine. There 
were no confessions or explanations either asked 
or given. The time for them had gone by. All 
of the past that he was ever to know from her 
had been told in that one blurred note to his 
father. 

‘You'll tak care of him, Oswald,’ she said, 
when they lifted the baby away from beside her, 
—‘ tak care.of him ; he’s thy own little lad.’ 

Oswald promised —and in the years that 
followed made his promise good. 

She spoke once or twice more; but it was 
always of their happy courting days—of the days 
when Oswald had been all the world to her. He 
was that still ; and presently, holding his hand 
to the end, she quietly slipped away on the last 
long journey. 

There is a story recorded of a woman who was 
once forgiven many misdeeds ‘because she loved 
much,’ It was so with Miriam. Oswald forgot 
all her imperfections of speech, her shortcomings 
in the way of manners and training; he only 
remembers that she had the fairest face he ever 
saw, and that she loved him, 


SUMMER IN THE HEART. 


SPRING-TIME may lose its freshest tints, 
And Autumn leaves their gold, 

The bitter blast and snowy wreath 
May sweep across the wold; 

But the years are full of splendours 
That never will depart, 

For they shed eternal fragrance 
When there’s Summer in the Heart, 


The shadows linger on the earth, 
The sunbeams hide away, 
The sad mists fold their chill white hands 
About the face of day; 
The tumult and the rush of life 
Sound aye in street and mart ; 
But they cannot drown life’s music 
When there’s Summer in the Heart. 


The city towers are crumbling fast, 
And totter to their fall; 
The ivied castle on the height 
Shows many a ruined wall; 
But men build eternal dwellings 
With strange and wondrous art, 
They are shrines for the Immortals 
When there’s Summer in the Heart. 
Davip RusskELL AITKEN. 
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